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hot. On his feet he had felt boots with the uppers cut apart
at the ankles and fastened to the legs with coarse twine.
He talked little, usually when only spoken to. He walked
with his head down, his eyes fixed on the ground, like a man
with failing vision seeking to avoid obstacles. Again and
again I would attempt to draw him into a sustained discus-
sion of the Revolution, the League of Nations, literature,
astronomy, sports, or any of his other old hobbies. But he
steadfastly refused to bite at my bait. Yerunda (nonsense)
was his only word of response to all questions and com-
ments. He would neither exult nor wax indignant over any
subject, any issue, any person. He did like to listen to
descriptions of life in America, and on several occasions he
even expressed regret that he had not emigrated at the time
I did.

Often I discussed his case with Manka. She knew
Yekim well. So did her parents. Occasionally he came
to visit them, but he never stayed long. He would sit
at the table in silence, make curt replied to questions,
then rise abruptly and leave. The Soviets, Manka said,
would be only too eager to give him employment. They
sorely needed the services of trained and talented men
like him. But he refused all offers of work. Once he had
been tendered the post of principal of a newly opened
high school, and no amount of persuasion would induce
him to accept the offer. Under no circumstances-, he
assured them, would he leave his brother's shelter. Bread
and potatoes, and a cot to sleep on seemed his chief objec-
tives in life. Art, music, science, romance, things that
once stirred and thrilled him, roused not the slightest ripple
of emotion.

Then something happened.

Manka gave a party at her home. She invited Yekim,
and he came. About a score of youths,- mainly revolu-
tionary leaders from the surrounding villages, had assem-
bled. Jovial, talkative, they sang, told stories played
games, delivered speeches. Someone called on Yekim
to say something. But he only grinned in reply. He had
been sitting by himself at the head of the table, resting his
head on his left hand and with the fingers of the other ab-
sent-mindedly drumming on the table. He seemed to be no
more a part of the gathering than the pictures on the wall.